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ABSTRACT 

The neaa gathering behaTiors of 2«» aass aedia science 
writers were exaained at individual (cccupaticnal) and organi7ational 
levels through personal interviews, observation at the annual aeetmg 
of the Aaerican Associat.lon for the Advanceaent of Science, and 
content analysis of the stories produced. Data indicated^ .hat 
orqanlrational c<kstr^intd were the aajor factors deteraining news 
selection strategies, .Mt that individual- level variables come into 
tiay at both the inforaation gathering and the writing stages. 
Greater nuabers of organjizational constraints seeaed to reduce the 
tolea tiiat individual-level variables have in the news waking process 
for a given reporter. Additionally, organizational variables seeaed 
to proBCte coapetitive behavior, while individual-level variables 
encouraged ccoperative behavior aaong the science writers in the 
study. (Author/RL) \ 
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h ccwotr1,<nn of Two Lovolo of AnaiysM 
in >lodla Ooci«ion-H«king 

9h« growing .ophi.tication of m«« ooi«munic«tor 
rosoarch in rocont y.r. ha. brought with it an acoo«panyir.g 
•xpanaion in th«»ratical par.pactivaa. Heaaarchar. hav 
bagun to idantify both microaocial and maoroaocial 
l«yl. of analyaia. and aavaral inva-tigitor. also hav 
bagun calling for a ayatama approach to tha atudy of 
natrs-naking.^ 

Thia papar aupporta tha argu»ant for auch an approach, 
^ich would intagrata laval. of analyaia., and offara an 
example of tha kind cf study that .aama to accompliah thia 
goal on a limited scale. 

riult ilavel ovate "^ of analysis. 

Studies of news gathering behaviors can be carried 
out at any nuinber of levels of analysis, ranging from the 
micro (the individual) to «he macro (societal). 

Historically, emphaaia among researchers in the 

united States haa focused on the individual. Studies of 

gatekeepers, of beat reporters, of publishers all accepted 

the aasumption that news-making took place primarily at 

2 

a molecular, psychological level. 

%lithin the last few- years, however, the level of 
analysis has begun to move upward, and a rumber of researchers 
no,, argue that news-making is largely an organizational 
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ph«no««non» 9c»v«m«d by taoh v«rl«bl«i or^ni»«**^" 

• 3 

t«ohnolo9le«l limitntions and 4«in«nd« of *#ork ••*i»n9"* 
Others suggost mn •v«n nor* molar th*or«tio«X frmnmiork that 
takos i.nto account Intmctiona. ai»ng organ *r 
intoraotlons b«t>*a*n Jin ora«n*»i*t4on mr%A ita aocial or 

4 

political mlllou. 

Tha raaultmg varlaty In th^ora^.ical approach., now baing 
poaad to daal with nawa-making bahavior. bear, a atriking 
r..««blance to tha rang, of p.r.p.ctiv.. that ha. .volved in 
.ociology to explain .ocial atKuctur... ^. imerican «>cioloal-t 
Peter Blau noted in « recent book devoted to a di.cu..ion o£ 
thew variou. theoretical atrategie.i One important 
difference in per.pective, though not the only one, i« the 
range of our vi.ion, whether we view thing, from a di.tance to 
•ncompa.. the larger picture or whether we .tend close up not 
to loa. .ight of details. ^ 

But one problem with a number of the theoretical 
perspective, on «>ci«l atructure. - -both in .ociology and in 
«... co-mmicatic ■ - ha. been that they li.«it themaelve. to a 
.ingle level of analysis. Gatekeepor studies, for example, 
rarely consider the more macro organisational variables, '^ile 
organizational studies are not likely to step down to individual 
units Of analysis. Blau argues that many of the prevailing 
sociological models of social structure suffer from the 

same problem. 

A sociological per.pective de.igned to revaal the 
broad panorama of »»i«torical developments and 
institutional systems conceals the minutiae of tne 
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•oeUl lie« of Individuals* mnA m parspactlva wnitmA 
for p«Mtr«tln9 d«#piy »»«<»n relation* and 
fao«-to-fM inMMtien lOMs siglit of th« lar^or 
hlstorloal and inatltutlonal oontaxt. 

Ona way around auch a limitation, of oouraa* li to 
Incorporate a nunbar of lavals of analysis Into any ona 
structural study. Sociologists llobort Norton, Soymur Martin 
Llpsat and Blau, among others, hmwrn workod to darlva 
thaoratleal modols that can ancompass bQth mlcroooclal and 
maerosoclal phonom«»a,' and within tha last two or throa yoars 
mass comnlcatlon rasaarchars also hava coma forward with 
reconmandatlons for multllaval modals. 

For axarapla, olmmlck arguas that daclalon-maklng In mass 
madia must ba vlawad from a systama' parspactlva that 
arrant^as lavels of analysis hierarchically, from tha micro. 
Individual level ("Row do Individual gatekeepers make 
dedalona concerning media content?") to the macro (How does 
the society define and constrain the actlvltlea of its maas 
communication InstitutionB and specialists?'). He suggests 

a 

eight levels of analysis. 

Hlrsch has reviewed much of the extant literature in the 
conmunicator area and iaolates three levels of analysis that 
he feels characterize the work done to date. He calls the 
most micro level 'occupational ro^ea and careera, a 
aecond level organisation qua organlMtion,^" and the raoat 
macro level the "interorganiaatlonal and inatltutlonal 
perspective."^ The first uses the Indlvl'^ual as the unit 
of analysis, the second the organ l«ation, and the third 
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focniMs on r«intionnhip« ba t %<«< n m4U ln«tlt iti«n» Mid soeUty. 

Mthoufh nirnoh doM not wmivo a ain^lo «ultll«ir«l 

iKxtol froii tho throo parspMtim* ha doaa argua that tha 

thraa lavala of analyaia aheuld ba intagratad: 

IViaaa iwdala. iihlla analytieally ^^atinot, a»« 
not Mtually onluaiva. ItethoTf thay work baat i^n 

takaiTtooatiiar, with oaoh hoX^TJ?* ^^''''iMfS'UilS 
altarnatlva Intarpratationa of flndlnga or raiaa naw 

Saatlona for invaati«ation . Thay ara 'S^f , . 
tarraUtod in that tha firat ••««»inoa how in^SiJ 
work to oraata naaa Mdia oontant* whila tha aaeona 
focuaaa on tha or«aniaational "•«9^*»rii5"*.^^ 
whieh thia ooeura, and whieh <W»rataly prodooa 
diatribiBta tha finiahad pcodoet. Tha third la aoat 
uaaful for atudying tha cultural r aoono^c, and 
politioal anviroMMnta in which naaa nadia and tha 
profaaaiona eracnriaing than act aa a aajor aocial 
institution. 



oivan tha oQm>la3city of nawa-ii«kin9» multllaval analysis 
in eoMunioator rasaarch «nkas a graat daal of aansa. The 
difficulty lias in applying nultilavel nodals to actual 
naws production situations. Thia papar proposas ona such 
application by suggotting that tha axistanca of spacialty 
reportars in mass madia offara an opportunity to axanina th«> 
interactiona of two levals of analyaia— individual and 
organisational- in a nawa -gathering satting. The paper 
then explains one such attatnpt and briefly <1iscusses the 
findings. 

h proposed research setting . 

One c»n assume that nowa-making decisions are made at 
both individual (occupational) and organixational levels 
of analyaia (although not excluaively at those levels) . 
The problem lies in designing studies that allow us to 
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viow thu two Uv«ii op«riitin<i to9«thor vhllo still •n^blin^ 
us to isoUto and <»xamin« thn part o«oh l«vfil pUys In 
produeln9 th« fln«l product. 

Slnoo both indivldi;*! snd onjsnlistionsl varlahlsi mutt 

♦ • 

■•rv« as indopondant varlablas in such a study » It is 

< 

important to find a satting outsida tha nawsroom whara both 
can ba obsorvad and maasurad. Ona such satting would ha an 
actual nawa avant. If tha avant draws journalists from a 
variaty of organisations, varianca within organisational 
variablas will ba obtainad. Tha problam than lias in 
obtaining individual-laval data that ara as indapandant as 
possibla of tha organisational maasuras. To do this* X 
would argua that ona naads a group of journalists angagad in 
tha sama kind of reporting occupation who ara capahla of 
axarcising a great deal of autonomy frost tha nawaroow* reporters 
who n«y /alue their associations with like reporters from other 
organizations as much as th^ do their relationships with 
their owr» editors. Special^y reporters s«em to fit these 
criteria. 

Earlier studies of specialty reporters by Rooten. 
Tunatallr Crouae and Cblbnall.^^ among others, have 
Indicated that these reporters have certain things in 
conmon that blnJ them together. They deal with specific 
areas of coverage and develop expertise well heyond that of 
the average reporter. As a result, they enjoy a great de<^l 
of autonomy from newsrooms; editors often don't feel 
qualified to judge the aevrsworthiness of information in 
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tM ■pseiUty writ«r*t m*** r«id#rtn9 th« wrlt«r both 
r«Port«r and •dlior, for mil practical purpopca. 

Spocialty writara oftan apaoialiia In content ar^a 
ratHar than gaographical onaa. Thua for tha« a baat can 
ba ragional, national, avan International in aoopa. in a 
larga nawa organisation, thla a»ana tha apaclalty vrltar 
travela sora than i«at raportara. and har travels bring her 
into regular contact with other reportera in the aa«a 
apaclalty area with aiwilar occupational titlea and 
reaponaibllltlea. The reault la aoclallsation not only to the 
nei#arocn but alao to experienced colleaguea from other nawa 
organisational ^ 

Another component of apaclalty reporting ia a atrong 
profeaalonal concern for a quality writing atandard that may 
be quite Independent of newaroora requi* amenta. In other worda. 
specialty reportera are highly concerned about t^ie intrlnaic 
quiUty of the storiea they produc- vi»-a-via each other, 
about whether they are doing good or bad apaclalty writing 
In the eyea of their peem. 

in sum. the news-makJiq behaviors of specialty reporter:*, 
.rhile governed to some extent by the organizational dictates 
of reoorters' respective newsrooms, also should he influenced 
by the network of i ndividual relationships maintained among 
profeasional cOlleaguea Involved in the same apeOialty 
occupation hut from other newsrooms. One ideal letting, then, 
for comparlaon of the effecta of individual and organizational 
variables on news -gathering behaviors would be a large news 
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of Mdia or9«niiationt. 

Th« author vat ahl* to 9«th«r data ii )uat auoh a 
8«ttin9 and praaonta tha flndinq In tha tom of a oaaa at«dy. 
Tha avanti ji iiiaatin<] of tlia Mwriean Aaaoeiation for tha 
Advaneanant of Sclanoa. Tha journal lata t tha top maaa 
Madia aoianca wrttara in tha Unitad Stataa. 

A Caaa -^tudy 

background . 

Scianea raportara provida ua with what ia parhapa the 
moat idaal axanpla of apooialty raportin? in tha maaa 
madia. Thaaa journal i at a daal with hiqhly taehnioal 
information, ao taehnioal in fact that aci#»ntiata (%#ho aarva 
a« thm Riajor aourcaa) are oftan doacrihwd a« apaaVinq foraiqn 
lanquaqaa that nuat ba tranalatad for public conauraption. 

«!ditora thua aaam to intarfara raraly with eithar nawa 
daciaiona or irritinq atyla. Autonomy from tha newa deak ia 
qraat. Por axampla. in thia atudy mora than half tha 
acianca %#ritara indicated they receive aaaignmenta from 
their city editore only lo percent of the time or leaa. 
\dditionally« more than half of them said their copy is 
rarely editel and that they are conaulted hy rheir er^itors 
about the adviaahility of puhliahinq acience atoriea other 
than th#ir own. ^ fev ne%#sr>apersr in fact# such as th^ 
ilaw Yor^ Dally Mew > have rules prohibiting the publication 
of anv science story unless it has been checked by the 
newspaper's science %nriter. 



tr«ditiofuilly b9mn * fUtionAl or int«rn«tlonAl 

h<Nit* qWlng th« •oira« %#rlt«r a «r««t m»nf o|iportur»4»4«t 
to itay aw^y trot^ the city roo«. ii«torAe«Uy^ tcionc* 
writ«r« wir« l>rou9»»t un boara in w^ny nouiP«|wr» •n«cific«lly 
to h«n.1l# on« of tho bi«qeat storios of tho U«t ooupl^ 
decades s man** Journoyt to th« moon. That Btory eould not 
bo covoMd from tho city room, •© ««ny of today's "or« 
«icp«riof»o«d •clone* writer. b«9*n their cereere on the roed. 
todi^Y, although epece ehote ere much Jeee « pert of the 
ivMit. ecionce witere for the iwce preetigiou* media etill 
trevel regtiUrly. In thie etudy iw>re then n third of the 
roepondentn eeid they ere on the roed at least eight to 10 
tivee a your, while the rest indicated they travel five to 

oiqht times a year. Most of the trevel funds n»w ere 

I? 

spent goinq to scientific meetings. 

Lastly, mess modie science writers have developed a 
hiqh d-vjre** of occupational professional ism. The difficult i-i 
of coverinq ecience and th*» frequent patterns of interaction 
among the journal ists are among the factors that have 
brought about two kinds of organ iiat ions within this 
occupational subgroup t a formal organisation call'id th- 
National ^»eociation of science l#riters. Inc.. and an 
informal -inner club" of journalists whose mi^mbors are 
con»idnrod elite among mass media scimice wrlt-srs. 

The formal organisation, begun in nJI, currently has 
about l.OOO moB*>ers, abotit 40 percent of whom report for 
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fwrnmp^r*. Mf«t4nM. t«i»vitlon or radio. nmV mm 
<l«vot4Nl priMrlly to MlntAlnln^ profotalonal •t«n^r4t. 
for onMiplo. « MOO MdU oolofioo «#rU«r Met Nivo m full 
y««ra of Morliiiiv mmpmfimem boforo M or om «pply tor 
■■#»irohti>« Mooelntion aotlvltUt m^»mif iaproviiKi 
oueh thin^ an OfM*fl •clencifle «M^rtio«, un<l«rtt«n4in9 of 
•ol«n«« vriting «a ocovip«t4on» Mkl uNMhor** infon<i«tion- 
••lection And writing •HilU.^^ tA«tly. |tMM •iwho«li«« 
ifcf ii»d4# prof«iision«ii^o throtigh its oporatin^ ttruoturn 
•Ithoo^h Host of its mmnhm do not writo r^9uUrly for m«* 
iMdiA (th«y Ar^ public inforiMtion p^roonn«l. fr««-Unoe 
««rit^r«, •c«d«f«ic«> , pow«r within th^ orqaniMtion roMins 
In th^ h«ndt of t*M imsii iwdiA winority. MMW Hm two 
'e4it«9ori«« of MCNi#>or«hip— Active and •••ooi«to--and only mis« 
nMdiA ftcionc^ lournaliot^ qualify for th« fomor. AtaociAt* 
mmmh9f cannot hold of fie* in th« or^nitation. nor can th«y 
vot« on «att«r« of orqanitational conco«gL^' 

Tha infomal "inn«r cluh." on thm oth«r hand. ••aiM to 
h« vory nueh a product of aeionca writ^ra* constant 
intaractiona on th* road. Oy^r tim«. tho«« •ci«oe« writ«ra 
*#t» do traval r«<|ularly and wtio havo b««n doinq ao ainca 
th« (florioa of th« fiuinnad apaca program in th« 1960a havr 
d<*valop«d cloao peraonal aa «««II as profeasional bonds. No 
Hora than ?5 of )0 in nuM^r, thoy work for the orastiqious 
laadia in the country and count on Moetinq each other 
regularly at eventa like cowraqe of the 197A Vikinq landings 
on Mars fron California laboratories or at largo scientific 



thm oo^im^ •pUU of thU fWW Hii, •«Hm#«l«*iM 
ito M low Of «tooH othor Ooooooo of 90U; to 

^SLiSl Sli oeiOMO wltoro fro- ot»»or poporo 
ito wUh ffofiortoro hofo on ——rswsssTSS\i^ 
ZiI^iMonot iiM«o ooo oMh otHor not )«ot cao^lly 
•o «o mi^ot to »»o pMtty «oo4 friondo. 

Unllko th# formal num thio inforwol ftoup eo«Uoooi 
only if wm^f pHysioolly 90tHof «t n«i»o o^t. a^y 
froo th« elty roo«. Tlww It to ho^ • function ro««rditi 

fiM-9atlMrln4 bohovlor. oooorlbln^ thot function • 
•lain •!« of tt»l« ctojly and will bm dloeuooo*! Ut«». 

In suMry. ••'I* •etwnoo %#rit»r» m •xMllfnt 

•uh)oet« for • itody of thio type bocooio thoy mvi6mne9 • 
^••t Amml of autonoiiy fro« tho n««»woo« and a eorroopondln^ 
•trowi oeounotionol hond •mnci on« anotiwr. •iwnfl .poclalty 
raoortort. .clone* -rltar. f^y nrovld* uo *rtth nccupntlonal 
MO^roo thot mr9 mt lnd»po«dant of oraaniiationol on«o. 

1%* annoul ^mtinq of thm Mwricnn %««ocUtlon for th0 
MmeuMnt of Science (»iVi«> •« 1<*«*1 
«Mi)or roaoons 

I. It ragularly attracts bet*«an 3»'» «^ •clanco 
ioumaU«ta fm a wiaty of iMdia or«iani«atiQna to covar 
It. in fact, tha •aotln^ ia aueti an annual ataxia for m«« 
Mdia aeianoo »-rltar. that Hhmi hat Iwn »»l<'lrwi it. annual 
huolnoa. Matinga thora. |2 
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2. The mefeting visually lasts five or six days and 
thus provides an excell6|it lal>oratorY for display of variance 
in organizational measures. For , example, a reporter could 
come with daily deadline requirements or with instructions to 
write only when he or she found something of interest. Such 
differences could result in strikingly different production 
outputs over a six-day period. 

.3. As one of the lajrgest scientific gatherings in. the 
United States, regularly attracting more than 5000 scientists 
and offering some 130 symposia, the AAAS meeting confronts 
the journalist with a bewildering array of people and 
tcpics. He or she must make choices, and AAAS makes a 
sophisticated attempt to affect those choices via a system 
of press conferences.^^ Since heavy deadline and other 
organizational pressures may make reporters more dependent 
on such artificial stjructures, the presence of the press 
conferences offered a handy tool for measuring the effect^ 
of the two independent variables. 

Research question . 

The goal of this stu'^y, then, t^s to determine how 
occupational and organizational variables affected news- 
making decisions of the science \/riters- 

Occupational variables were operationalized in terms Qf 
the extent of peer interaction among Science witers at the 
meeting, the degree to which individual decisions as s cience , 
writers affected thfi stories produced. 
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T^vo types of organizational variables were selected for 
examlnatibn: t'lose relating to iob dMaarvls of different 
kinds of media organizations and those relating to 
technological differences among media. -"^^ Two kinds of job 
demAnds were included- the number of deadlines a reporter 
had to meet in the course of the meeting, and his or htr 
behaviors ralated to awareness of competition among media 
organizations represented at the meeting. The technological 
variable was operationalized in terms of the amount of 
equipment needed by a reporter to cover the meeting and his 
or her attendant scheduling needs. This last variable 
essentially differentiated between type of medium. 

The dependent measure--news-gathering behavior— was 
operationalized in two specific ways for purposes or this case 
study ^ type of news source and number of sources used per 
story . 

These two operationalizations were selected .because 
they made comparison of effects of the two independent 
variables on reporters' abilities to select and gather 
news fairly straightforwaird. ^ - 

For example, for any given story a science writer had 
four major types of information sources at his or her 
disposal: news conferences, research papers, actual meeting 
symposia and, finally, any individual contacts (interviews) 
, that the reporter tvould initiate with scientists, "eavy use 
of news conferences would indicate a good deal of reporter 

14 
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dependence on outside (AAAS) help in hews selection^/ 
while reliance on papers, symposia and reporter-gener cited 
interviews would be measures of individual independenc:e • 
If a reporter were under such heav^ organizational constraints 
as a large msiiber of deadlines, one would expect him or her 
to be more dependent on press conferences than would the 
reporter wittt the time and freedom to make individual choices. 
The latter should mako^ far more use of papers, symposia and 
interviews. 

One also would expect variance in numbers of sources 

used per story. Science writers concerned about the quality 

of science witing in general argue tl\at single -source stories 

-aro too superficial, that 'good" science writing must 

communicate comolex material in some depth, a task that 

in 

requires multiple-source stories. Thus individual/ 

occupational norms shouldL encourage multiple-source stories. 
Out such organizational restraints as daily deadlines 
should push a reporter in the opposite direction, to^vard 
quick and easy single-source stories. By analyzing number 
of sources per story, thenir one should be able to see 
effects of the two levels of variables. In this analysis/ 
stories are classified as single-source, double-source 

or Tiultiple- source (three or more sources) stories. 

y 

Method . . 

Data were collected in four phases during late 1976 
and throughout 1^77- (1) inner club, and non-inner club 

15 
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science v-riters were interviewed about their work (2) the 
news-selection behaviors of the reporters ^aexe observed at 
the 1977 HAAS annual meeting (3) all stories about the 
meeting published in daily ne^*spapers and magazines were 
content analyzed: and (4) follorvup interviews were conducted- 
v/ith res|>ondents. ^ 

To isolate those mass media science journalists who 
make up the' inner club, three newspaper science writers who 
have held leadership positions in MASW and four public 
information persons who work for national scientific 
institutions and thus come into regular contact with the 
inner^club were asked to list journalists xvho they felt were 
.nner clab members.^''' The listls were merged and the journalists 
ranked according to the numloer of times they were mentioned-*. 
Those named by four or more persons were considered the most 
likely candidates for inner club status, and interviews v/ere 
obtained with all such indivi'^uals who indicated thev were 
likely to attend the AAAS meeting. 

Twenty-four science journalists were involved in all 
phases of the study. Of the 24. 17 were identified as 
inner club members and seven as nonmembers (see Tables 1 
and 2) . As the inner club numbers no more than 25 or 30 
members, the 17 represent the majority of the club and 
included all inner club members who attended the meeting. 
The seven non-inner club members were inpluded to provide 
perspectives on the inner club from individuals outside 

w 20 1 e 

the group. lO 
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TABLES 1 AND 2 ABOUT HERB 

Fhase 1: Face-to-face interviews were conducted with 
journalists in the saiqile to obtain self reports about 
their perceived news-gathering behaviors, particularly at 
an AAAS meeting. 

Phase 2; Pour persons trained in observational 
techniques attend the 19T7 AAAS annual meeting, held 
21-25 February in Denver, to observe the science writers' 
actual news-gathering behaviors. 

Phase 3t AAAS hires a clipping service to monitor 
coverage of the annual meeting in all daily newspapers and 
news magazines in the country. All 772 stories identified 
by the service through May 1977 were collected and content 
analyzed with the story as the unit of analysis. Emphasis 
in the analysis was on story subject and perceived sources 
of information. 

Phase 4: Following the content analysis, all 

* 22 

journalists in the seunple who had covered the meeting 
were contactet' by telephone and asked to discuss in detail 
their reasons for selecting topics and sources for each 
story. 

The goal of this multimethodo logical approach was to 
obtain different measures of the same concepts: to find 
out how science writers perceived their newsgathering 
behaviors, to observe the behaviors themselves and finally to 
analyze the effects of the behaviors on the final news product. 

o 
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Stud y findings * 

Most of the numerical analyses presented below are 
based on data from the 19 journalists in the study who 
attended the meeb^ng. Other findings arc based on the full 
sanple of 24 who were interviewed and on observational data 

from the meeting. ' 

Within the meeting context one could readily see both 
occupational and organizational variables affecting the 
final product. The interesting thing to note about the 
following discussion is that the two levels, rather than 
supplementing one another, seemed to conflict. The stronger 
the level of one *et of variihlea^ the weaker would be the 
other. We will look at each -level briefly: 

Organizational variables . Organizational constraints 
proved to be the more powerful determinants of news- 
gathering behaviors. Three types of organizational constraints 
will be discussed here number of deadlines, the pressures 
of perceived coftpetition, and technological differences 
between organizations. 

Dea'jline pressures. The more stories a reporter 
was expected to write, the more likely he or she was to 
rely on the preas conferences as an eff ici'jnt means of 
gathering information. In fact, there is a startling 
difference between the number of press conferences attended 
by constrained reporter's (reporters who had to produce at 
least one story a day at the meeting) and the number attended 
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by reportar* with f«w dMdIinM rM^aintB (sae Tabic 3) . 
Similarly, the epnstrained science writer utilized press 
conferences as story sources far nore often than any other 
sotirce, while reporters with few or no deadlines were «ore 
likely to have gone to a meeting symposiun or obtained an 
interview with a scientist. 



TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 

Deadline constraints also seem to nave beet, major 
factors governing the number of sources used for a story, 
•tore than ^0 percent of the stories produced by reporters 
with daily deadlines were single -aource stories, %fhile the 
majority of stories written by journalists with fewer 
deadlines used t*io soturces (see Table 4). Tfhile reporters 
with many deadlines did few multiple-source stories, leas 
constrained reporters were more likely to write! multiple- 
source stories than they were to do single-source stories. 



TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 

Thus the time constraints imposed by organizations 
requiring daily stoi.ns forced reporters into a pattern of 
single-source or double -source stories that were based in great 
part on press-conference information. As one respondent noted. 
"Press conferences are vital. If you've got to produce a 
jtory every day, that's the way you going. to get it. ' 
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For th«ae reporters, AAAS could oxiy large Ipart in 
determining what Wae ne*r« about ita own mei^ting. 

Eliminate daily deadlines, on the othto hand, and the 
journalist seemed to shake loose from thai press conference 
and instead began gathering information from the meeting 
itself, via symposia, with fewer stcries to do /he or she 
could pick topics more carefully and could utilize a number of 
sources for any one story. 

Competitive : ctors. Competition proved to b** 
another variable that increased reporter dependence on press 
conferences. Vlh&t is interesting about this variable is 
that it was perceived by reporters as an organizational 
rather than an indivxdual constraint. 

When reporters from a variaty of media come together at 
an event, one would think that competition '<ould be 
operational ized individually, with one reporter viewing 
himself as pitted ag** ins t another. As members of the 
prestige press, inner club members particularly should 
perceive themselves as each other's main competition, since 
their newspapers - the new York Times , the Washington Post, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer , etc. - indeed do so. 

But respondents in this study viewed competition not 
as a journanst-vs- journalist battle but rather as a 
newspaper-vs-newspaper situation. Rather than pitting 
themselves against colleagues, they perceived competition 
primarily as something their editors felt, as an organizational 
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constraint that mat b« aatisfiad. Coapatitlon maant that 

th^ir editors wars gnaging the quality o£ their i#orlc not 

on ths basis of reporter originality but on the basis of 

«^t the competing newspaper or wire service was producing 

» ("Here's aii \P story on the Martian noon. Did our nan 

get thAt?" ) . So the solution, was not to operate 

individually but to produce copy that satisfied perceived 

needs of a kind of 'collective' newsroom. 

Science writers could minimise coiqplaints from their 

city rooRs, then, not by scooping each other on stories 

(which in fact would have increased complaints) but by 

duplicating each other. And press conferences provided the • 

best place to accomplish this. If all journalists cover the 

same story, there is no question about vfhether one got^ the 

story for that day. Reporters, rather, c jated the story 

for the day en masse. As one respondent explained 

I go to a press conference because I don't want 
to be surprised the next day by seeing that somebody 
else picked up a big story that I missed. I know 
%^t newspspers my editors watch, too. If (the 
coiApetition) files a story, I want to be fure I don't 
get a call ^ next day (from the desk wondering) why 
I didn't write it. I know that they've seer, the wires 
and I'm out there (at the meeting); So there's a 
bit of self protection . 

Thus the more a reporter felt his or her editor was 
watching the production of other reporters from competing 
organisations/ the more likely that reporter was to try to 
duplicate that production. 

Technological differences. Observational data indicated 
that type of medium did have an effect on reporter 
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independence from hA\8. Journaliets with a great deal of 
equipment and complicated scheJdulea were more likely to 
rely heavily on hhhS for atory ideaa, eourcea and 
arrangements. Local television and radio reporters in 
Denver were by far the most dependent on the scientific 
institution they were covering for news direction. These 
reporters were frequently observed asking AAAS personnel 
to give them "^a couple good ideas* for stories for the 
next day. Of course one must acknowledge that broadcast 
ioumalists also are less likely to be skilled in science 
coverage and thus more dependent on outside assistance/ 
but even that factor can be viewed as an organizational 
constraint since broadcast media trariitionally have been much 
less likely to field specialty reporters than have print media. 

Occupational factors . The peer interaction afforded by 
close reporter ties did not seem to have much of an effect 
on story selections. Most inner cluh members were under the 
same types of organisational deadline constraints as were 
non-raenibers, and production of daily stories made them just as 
dependent on press conferences (see Table 3) . The only 
difference in source usage seemed to be that inner club 
men«>ers, when writing single-source stories, were ju3t as likely 
to use scientific papers as they were press confemecs, while 
non-members relied primarily on oress conferences and 
seconArily on interviews for their single-source stories 
(see Table 5).^' So whether or not one was an inner club 
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MflOMr Md« little dlffermee In one's dependence on AAAS 
story selection euldence everyone relied on the press 
conferences • 



TABLE 5 ABOCVT HERE 

Occupational -level Interactions did seeai to have an 
effect, hoifever, on the accuracy and overall quality of 
stories produced. Por all practical purposes, the inner 
club at an event like the AAAS meeting serves its 
constituents as a large pool of resources. Inner club 
iient>ers shared information, provided each other with 
technical definitions and warned one another away from 
suspicious sources and unsubstantiated research reports. 

In one instance at the 1977 meeting, for example, an 
Inner club member cane away from a press conference about 
the Martian moon Phobo^ with the idea that the tiny moon 
harbored huge reserves of oil. Other club members quickly 
checked out that possibility and warned their colleague 
that this conclusion was not substantiated by the research 
presented. The reporter subsequently .downplayed the 
potentailly misleading 'little Saudia \rabia ' theme in his 
story. 

In another escample inner club members were among 
reportej^s at the .197B AAAS meeting in Washington, OC, who 
attended^ a press conference at which a California scientist 
nresent€Kl findings of a study of Seventh Oay Adventists 



indicating that Mting Mt dacraaMs life •np^Jtancy and 
iner«a*as tha chancaa of haart attaeka and cancar. Although 
aavaral inner club nawbara aaaa»d intaraatad in tha atory, 
at laaat M raportara warmfd thair collaaguaa that the »tuiy 
could have aerioua methodological flawa and to approach 
the atory cautioualy. A nuii«>«r o£ club «o«bera invaatigated 
that problew and aubaaquently decided not to write the 
atory. 

Thua while acceaa to the expertiae o£ other acienqe 
writera— one benefit of the inner club— did not have a 
subatantial effect on a reporter 'a dependence on preas 
conferencea, it did aeem to enhance hia or her ability to 
be critical of the scientific information preaented in 
thoae presa conferencea. 
Discuaaion . 

In this particular hews situation, then, organizational 
varieblea seemed to he the primary determinant of atory 
selections and, to some extent, of information gathering. 
Occupational-level variables came into play at a aecondary 
l^vcl. Once « topic was chosen, reporter interaction was 
utiliaed to maximite the scientific nuality of the atorv 
itself. 

AS I noted earlier in the paper, the two levels of 
decisionipaking do not seem to compliment each other. 
Incraased organixational requirements brought about increased 
dependence on an artificial presa conference structure 
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•r«ct«d hy thm int^itotion* pra»t«a • 9r««t«r a««rM of 

4 

ho«09«n«ity In story topics anJiMdo lioro lik«ly 
super fleUiity of Infonsstloo via f«w*r sooroos, shorter 
artielss. stc. Tho Q^oator ths orgsnisational rsstrsints, 
the lesser role occupetlonsl vsriables seeMd to play in 
the news-gatfcrlng and structuring process. 

On the other hand, as organisational constraints decreased 
occupational factors becw strongar. Reporters with fe%#er 
deadlines, under less cowpetitive strain, and who for 
print organisations exercised greater individual control 
over story selections, attended the nweting itself rather 
than the press conferences, and obtained greater story 
depth through multiple sources. 

In wany vays, than, the two l«v*»ls of decision -»«aking 

exanined her« seemed to be in direct conflict with each 

other. Respondents did not seem to be aware of this conflict, 

perhaps because orqanitational constraints like the ones 

examined here are -givens ' in the reporting business. They 

may be such strong determinants of behavior. In fact, because 

the science writer does not question the daily deadline or 

cosRMtitive premises b«t rather assumes constraints 

24 

as part of the job. 

yet the two levels did not seem to supplement one 
another for the reporters studied in this meeting context. 
Organisational constraints in this study were geared toward 
manufacturing a product within a specified time with a hard 
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nM pmq, • pcodttct thmt qiMlificd • ti6» .tory 

tMCMM eth«r aeimnem wtktmrm did it. too. OooopatioMl/ 
pcof«MloiMil factors* on th« othmx ^mmA. trn^fin^ '^ood 
•ei«no« liritiaq*' via infomtion amraoy and |a«itiMcy. 

Or^anlMtional variablaa anfihaaisad tha oonpatitiva 
aapacta o£ raporting ••hila iadividiial-lai^l wariablaa 
ai^ihaais^ eooparativa aapaota. In fact, tha iimar club aaaiw 
to hava avol^ in part to aalta coeparation a la^itiaata 
tactic for acianca writaro in caTtain naifa-9«tharin9 aitoatiooa. 
In oontaxts away fron tha oowpatitiva city roo«, tha innmr 
dab aanctions oooparatioo %#ith on«*a «ain ooMpatitora Caa 
long aa thay, too, ara aanbara) in tha intaraat of oltimta 
product quility. By turnlnq vhat ahould ha a highly 
oonpatitiva aitoation into a highly cooparatiya ooa, than, 
tha cltth allowa th^ acianc« •#ri»:ar to maat tha daMnda of hia 
or har aawarooa organisation without aacrif icing tha strong 
narsonal an<l profassionai ratationships that hAva davalopad 
aaong occupational oollaaquaa. * 

Conclusion 

llultilaval noA0l» of daciaion-«akin^ hava oKvioua 
appiicationa to undarataading nm-naking bahaviora in tha mass 
nadia. Tha problaa liaa not in accapting auch wxlals but in 
applying tha« to actual raaaarch situationa. Tha aara fact 
that' daciaiona at various lavals will ba highly intarralatad 
nakaa it difficult to daviaa variahlaa that can ba aaasurad 
iodapandantly at aach laval. In this papar I praaant ona 
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reiearch deiign that makes an atteinpt at such independent 
measurement. Bopfcfully evolving multilevel models in our 
field will stimulate others to design strategies to 
accommodate more t^an two levels of analysis. 
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BUS (Nev yorkt Ballentine Book., 1«>73); JJf* CJionaii, 
"nw-and -Order Wewe (London » Taviatock Publicationa Limited, 
1*77J . 

^2Ho%#ever, acience apecielty writers atill take off on 
nore exotic tripa as well. Most of the acience writers in 
this study had been to, Antarctica to cover U.S. research 
SiJe! wLter Sullivan of th« Hew York Times has traveled 
to Antarctica so many times (five), in fact, that a ridge 
there has been named after him. Other science writers have 
accompanied geologists on diving trips throughout the 
2S~?roceaSs; still others have followed •J^*»'?P°i°2^J^« ^ 
on treks to Africa in search of early ' . 
writers even covered scientists' searches for the Loch Ness 
monster in Scotland in recent years. In a sense, then, 
J?ienS remains an international beat for a number of the 
more prestigious media. 

^^National Association of Science Writfers, Inc. 
"Membership List," mimeo, July 1978, 

^^The organisation works to increase expertise- by 
offering regional luncheons with scientific speakers and, 
in connection with the Council for the Advancement of 
ISiSSS^ltU jan independent of f shoot of NASW) ^ 'Ponsors 
an annual Horizons of Science meeting, "^ifj^* '^i^^^^ 

are brouQht together with scientists in the forefront of 
^"iSSS^SSea^h fields. The o'^anlzation^emphasis^^ 
aspects of science writing as an occupation through its _ 
quarterly newsletter, where ethics of the business are often 
disoussed. Information sources for science ^*rf^"„™^ 
aspects of writing about science also are treated in the 
newsletter, and annotated bibliographies and other reference 
data are sometimes provided. 

^ ^According to . Introduction to NASW, a pamphlet 
produced by MASW, active members *'wust b* principally 
e^gaSS in reporting science throu^ media that reach the 
SSlifdirectly : newspapers, -circulation magazines 

^ade' books, radio, television and films.' Associate 
«SSe?s, on ?Ae othei-hand, "report t^^^JJ^^^JPf^i^^ 
^dia: limiled-circulation publications and *n«?»?JS«;J^ 
from organizations such as universities, research laboratories, 
foundations and science -oriented corporations (p. B) . 
The intoalance of power has generated a low current of 
discontent for years within the organization. 
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^^On« of th« Main goal. o£ KMS an o^9*n^«*^i<^^}"_^ 
to ineraaM public appraolatlon o£ tha Importjmca qf acl*inco 
S SSI SJo?!.;.! sS tha inatitution la in . 

•ttracSnr«2 ""oh covaraga o£ ita «jatlng by journ«ll«ta 
aa^aSbla. Toi»ard that and, AAAS haa conatructad a 
BMiiiio^infornation apparatua for ita annual maating that 
U^iirtiSi ~. SpSJStlSS-d th«» that of any other meating. 
It iTSShllght^S by a aarifa of praaa oonfarancaa that 
SSntlnuaJ frS^a^lnning of tha alx-day maating to It. 
and. Journallata lltarally do not hava to laava tha praas 

to "covir*' tha maatlr- . alnca public Information j 
peraonnal provide aclantiata and aclantlflc papara on the 
hourly baala. 

^^Por a diacuaalon of thaaa and other varlablaa relevant 
to atudlaa of ne%fa organlaatlona, aaa Lee 8. Backer, 
"Sr^a^xStlonal Varlablaa and the Study of "'•^''^SJjjJj^^'f ! 
A Review and Diacuaalon of U.S. Reaearch, ' paper preaented to 
the IntSrStlonal Aaaociatlon for Naa. Conwunlcatlon Reaearch 
Waraaw, Poland, September 1978. 

^^Several reapondenta in thla atudy, for example, noted 
that they write fewer aingle-aource atoriea now than in the 
past. oSe explained that rather than produce •"cj. i^^i^J^^ 
itoriea, aha now takea the information home from the meeting 
with her where aha will have the time to contact other 
aourcea and produce -trendT atoriea or -analyaia stories. 

^^Individuala providing li«*ts of acience 'Writers were 
navid Penman, then science editor (now city -'litor pf 
the San Franciaco Chronicle- gd Edelaon, acience editor 
of »h» Miiw York bailv WewsT Hon Fotulak, science editor 
of the Cfiicaao Trlbuie > 'jon Phlllipa, P'^i*?*^ 
speclal iat for the Ame rican Hoapital As aociat ion. Audrey 
Likely, director of public relatione for the Amefic^n 
Institute of Phyaics; Dorothy Smith, manager the news 
service for the American Chemical Society; and Carol Rogers, 
public information officer for AAAS. 

2'>The non-inner club respondents were journalists ranked 
by three or fewer persons on the list who planned to attend 
the AAAS meeting and who worked for media comparable in si2e 
and prestige to those employing inner club reporters. 

^^AAAS subscribes to the Washington, DC -based Press 
Intelligence, Inc. 

^^Of the 24 journalists in the sample, five did not 
«tt«nd the meeting for various reasons. They were David 
S!!?:;l^ Lrgr,ngiLo Chromcle ; Joel Shurkin. f^il^gelghxa 
Wge^ Jerry Biahop. WalTstFeet Jo^^'V^^ifj'^^ 
ToSfedo Bl ade; - and Bob r.<n^»t>>. los Anaeiea Times. 
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^■••roh pSSt^S^r «!• notion thot •2y****?;Lr 
ISttfoetloTSieMOOot indopwiaoooo ^JK'^.TSiriS^hi: 
ni^ii M^Ti oolloeti««ly know aoro about selMioo and thuo 

uM It for « itoty if nood bo. «»i» « two in 

port. But oboovStionol data indioatod that raliaaoo on 
Smra at^riiootili^ aa iolo aeorooo for aterioa ««m "ora 
r5S;StiS« ofV5!SSiStionaX o^twmtnt^ J'lSSr'Sd -or. 
ondaratand a raaoaroh papar, it jiaa a *»;Jj;*P'«K-i^S-rSJ 
raadily availabla atory aootoa than any «*ha»»^ ^»*.**Ji«J 
tho Mpora that aorvod aa aoio atory aounioa i«ara, in^f«ot, 
^iK^^ia^ raporta, aoooonta that •ny 'S^^:! i^t^ 
tharMaatino pxobably oould havo undaratood to aoMo axtant. 

SJjSr raSaoTf oJ uaing tha papora aa ;ijJi* ^ 
thia inatanoa* aaaaa to hm¥9 »>oan organitatlonai . 

'^intoraatingly, although acionea '^i^If'JS.SSi* •i"**^ 
•xpraaaad littla aiiaranaaa of organiiational oj;;*'*^" 
hafora tha fact, tha HMW Nawalattar 

liigrdiacuaaioni of hoi# auoh f«otora •"•^^•J**;;?.^^ 
Mlactiona. For oxampla, aaa Joal Shurkin, ^Tha Scianca 
writara Still Oo to tha W8 Maatinga; Soma Anawara to 
'Nhv?*** VMM Mawalattar 27a-3, Fabruary 197»; or 
cSSaa pgSr'BfcKrBapraaaiva Gana Stai^padaa Hritara 
at AAA8," wxglt wawalattar 27:3-5, Fabruary 1979. 
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Table 1 

XniMr Club M«nb«rs Xnt«rvl«w«d 



ffaiM 



Title 



Affiliation 



aMr9« Alexander 
Jarry Bialiop 
Bob Cooka 
Bd Idalson 
Pat«r Owynna 
Don Kirknan 

Ron llotvilak 
John Langona 
Ton O'Toola 
David Parinan 
Judy Randal 
Joann Rodger a 

Al Roaaiter 

Joel Shurkin 
Brian Sullivan 
Walter Sullvian 
Pat Young* 



Soienoe writer 
Staff reporter 
Science editor 
science editor 
Science editor 
Science writer 



Science 
Medical 
Science 
Science 
Science 
Medical 



editor 
editor 
editor 
•ditor 
writer 
*rriter 



science editor 



Science 
Science 
Science 
Science 



%#riter 
trriter 
editor 
writer 



Loa Angelea Timaa 

Wall Street Journal 

Boaton Globe 

New York Daily Newa 

Newsweek 

Scvippa-Howard News" 
papers 

Chicago Tribune 
Boaton Herald-American 
Tiaahington Poet 
San Pranciaco Chronicle 
New York Daily Newa 
Hearat Newspapera/ 
Baltimore New8*-American 
United Preas Interna- 
tional 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Aasociated Preaa 
The New York Times 
The National Observer 



n-17 

•Since the demise of The National O^^server in July m 
has worked as a free-lance science writer m tne Washington, O.c 
area . 
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Young«r Journal lata Xnt«rvi«fw«d 



Title 



Affiliation 



Ira riatow 
Jon Pranklln 
•Ob Oillatta 
Sliaabath Mmgqio 
Criatina lluaaall 

David Saliabury 
Hiohaal Hboda 



Seianoa raportar 
Scianoa writar 
Soianoa writar 
Seianoa tnritar 
Soianoa/Mdioal 

writar 
Scianoa writar 
Seianoa editor 



National rublio Radio 
Baltiaora Sun 
toa Angalaa TiMt 

juriiona Daily Star 
vaahington star 

Chriatian Seianoa Monitor 
Toledo Blade 



n - 7 
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Th« "hytm^im Journal isti 
H—n ValMS on • Itunbor of 
PcoAuetlon/foureo VariablM 



Status 



i>««dlln« 
Constraints 



Haan mukbar 
of storias 

nsan nunbar of 
prass oonf*s 
attandad 

Haan nuabar of 
atorlas utilising 



All . I Xnnar club Othar » ^'Many ""T^'J 
fn,i>i* (n. i4> (n«S) {frW (n>5) 



6.5 



6.4 



6.S 



6.5 



6.4 



6.0 



7.6 



7.7 



3.4 



2.6 



Prass conf. 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


3.t 


1.2 


Symposium 


1.3 


1.2 


1.6 


1.1 


1.% 


Papar 


2.4 


2.6 


1.9 


2.9 


1.0 


Intarviaw 


2.6 


2.3 


3.6 


2.3 


2.2 


Singla 
fiourca 


3.0 


3.0 


2.8 


3.8 


.6 


1VO Sourcas 


2.5 


2.6 


2.2 


2.8 


1.8 


tiultiVle 

Sourcas 


.7 


.5 


I."? 


.6 


1.0 



*n's indicata nurt>ar of respondents in the resoective subgroups. 
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TAbla f 

p«roMit««M of Total Storiot 
Mritton by R«tpond«fitt That Utiliia 
Singlo* Douhla or riultlpU Souroat 



Statua 



Oaadlina 
Conatralnts 





AU . 
(n-ll7)* 


Ixnnar Club 
(n-86) 


Othar ^ 
(n.31) 


1 Maiy" * 
(••100) 


""faw *l 
C«.17) 


flin9la 

aourca 


4S%(56) 


49%(42) 


45%(14) 


53%(S3) 


18%(3) 


Two 

sourcaa 


41% (48) 


43%(37) 


36%(11) 


39%(39) 


53% (9) 


Iter. t*ian 
tvo aourcaa 


11«(13) 


8%(7) 


14%(6) 


t%(S) 


29%|^ 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



*Ai though total nuiriMr of atoriaa producad by tha 19 raapon<!l«ntr at 
the naating ita» 123, aourcaa for six coold not ba datarminad. 
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P«ro«nt«««> of Tot.1 •tori;; that Wtilij^d 
Only Slnql* toureas of V«rlou« Kin« 



Status 



Doadlino 
constraints 



Single Souroa 



(n-50) ' Cn-3«) <n"M) 



rrass conf. Only 
Synpoaiun Only 
Papar Only 
Xntarviav Only 



40t(2n) 36%(13) 

141(7) 13%(5) 

24%(12) 33%(12) 

22%(11) 16%(6) 



90% (7) 
14%(2) 
0%(0) 
35%(9) 



39% (19) 5<]%(1) 

14%(7) 0%(0) 

25%(12) «%(')) 

20%(10) 50%(1) 
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